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President Wooden was born near Hastings, Michigan. received his bachelor’s 
degree from the Michigan State Normal College Ypsilanti and his master’s degree from 
Columbia University New York City. 


has served administrative positions the public schools Michigan and 
Indiana. was member educational survey commission sent the United 
States Government the Panama Canal Zone the spring 1930. 


Mr. Wooden was the first principal the Ann Kellogg School Battle Creek. 
His work this school attracted national attention. has served state director 
special education Michigan, and first assistant superintendent Public In- 
struction. For the past seven and one-half years, has been superintendent the 


Michigan School for the Deaf Flint, Michigan. 
Mr. Wooden brings the office President background acquaintance and 


association with the Council since its beginning. The Council will feel the leadership 
which comes from his sincere devotion its purposes and his broad background 


experience special education. 
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THE MESSAGE 


GREETINGS THE COUNCIL 


This our first opportunity “to talk” directly with the entire member- 
ship since the presidency the Council approximately five 
months ago. However, contacts were established early with all Chapters 
and officers through two issues news letter, wherein certain 
information was presented and which proposed plans and policies were 
discussed. result, received some interesting replies from various 
Chapter officers outlining their anticipated activites for the year and re- 
auesting additional suggestions. 

All this very encouraging because the individual chapters, taken 
collectively, comprise the component parts which the Council consists. 
the extent that each these parts healthy, active unit, the Council it- 
self will healthy and active international organization. 

our first news letter Council and Chapter officers, at- 
tention the fact that one the greatest problems before the mo- 
ment our present size and distribution membership. are far too 
large and are scattered over too vast expanse territory adequate- 
served voluntary administrative and editorial staffs. the same 
time are too small support paid staff. This uncomfortable sit- 
uation and one that should not left chance for solution. Either 
must develop the Council one great concerted effort into strong, well- 
staffed organization, making itself felt all the way from the isolated one- 
teacher school our largest special-education centers, must satisfy 
ourselves with the fact that very little any progress store for be- 
yond the point where now stand. Under these circumstances. sure 
that are unanimous what our decision must be. 

Definite goals for our program growth and development should 
established. make them attainable they conservative, but 
make them fruitful and worthwhile, they should challenging. Between 
1934 and 1940, the Council grew from organization about 450 members 
one approximately 4600. Since that time the war and other factors have 
interrupted. However, now should again able, with special educa- 
tion everywhere being expanded, make spectacular increase—perhaps 
not tenfold before—but least double five years. Consequently let 
accept such goal, which would amount thousand new members 
year—or grand total 10,000 members 1952. That could almost 
done 1948, merely each our present members being for 
one new member during this new Council year. 

Other news letters will follow from time time, each relating mat- 
ters immediate concern either the work the Council’s central staff 
that the officers its various Chapters. Your local officers will, 
are sure, glad keep you posted and, turn, will solicit your judg- 
ment many matters importance the welfare our organization. 
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WORK ACCOMPLISHED DATE 
THE 

Des Moines has been selected the next meeting place the Council, 
with headquarters the Fort Des Moines Hotel. The dates are Sunday, 
April 25, through Wednesday, April 28. Mr. Ray Graham, regional director 
Central the general program chairman and Dr. Arthur Hill 
head the Department Pupil Adjustment the Des Moines Public 
Schools, local chairman. During committee meeting held Des Moines, 
August Dr. Hill gave view the very adequate physical set-up 
has selected and explained his plan organization for the convention. 
Mr. Graham set forth his plans for program, which, are convinced, will 
make very worthwhile convention. Many other important matters such 
publicity, transportation facilities, and items concern the pleasure 
and comfort those that attend were discussed and plans adopied ac- 
cordingly. 

The organizing convention huge task, but these two men and 
their many able helpers, with whom you will become better acquainted later, 
are leaving stone unturned give you what they think will inter- 
est and profit all. For more detailed announcements, directly from 
them, watch the pages the Journal. 


YEAR Book THE EXCEPTIONAL 

the Ottawa meeting the Council, the board directors authoriz- 
Dr. Samuel Kirk, now the University Illinois, negotiate with 
the National Society for the Study Education produce Yearbook 
the education exceptional children. Following several meetings between 
him and officials that organization, can now announced that the 
board the National Society has approved the plan, has appointed its com- 
mittee, and has set 1950 the date for release. 

The committee appointed composed Dr. Kirk, chairman; Dr. 
Harry Baker the Detroit Psychological Clinic; Mr. Edward Stullken, 
Montefiore School for Boys, Chicago; Dr. Charters, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri; and Dr. Elise Martens, United States Office 
Education. 

More will heard later from Dr. Kirk and his committee the ful- 
fillment this most worthwhile undertaking. The Council is, indeed, 
grateful the members this committee and the officers and members 
the National Society for the Study Education making this under- 
taking possible. 

passing, would gross oversight failed give great credit 
Dr. Harry Baker, former president the Council and prominent 
member the National Society, for his long interest and advocacy this 
project, and Dr. Florence Dunlop, immediate past president the 
Council who, last year, took the initiative appoint Dr. Kirk committee 
one explore the possibilities obtaining early action. 


JOURNAL PURCHASE COMPLETE 
The Council now owns its Journal clear all debt obligations. The 
(Continued page 32) 
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The Mental Health 


nearly 100 years since extensive 
steps were taken the various 
states give the mentally ill place 
their own the scheme public ser- 
vices. Prior that time they were 
thrown with criminals jails, 
various forms dependency alms- 
houses, hidden away back rooms 
allowed wander aimlessly high- 
way and byways. some 
these sick persons became disturbing 
the public. best they received 
treatment for their problems. 

With the efforts Dorothea Dix, 
state afler state prepared for the men- 
tally ill more appropriate programs 
and more specifically designed facili- 
ties. These asylums contrast the 
older hit-or-miss method dealing 
with these cases really turned into 
distinct social asset. 

With the passage years changes 
our perspective took place. The use 
jails and almhouses and neglectful 
treatment tended become exception- 
al. muchso that sight the 
fact that our asylums were 
advance. Instead sought new 
basis comparison for these asylums. 
Instead looking backward the 
make-shift facilities began 
look forward toward modern science 
specifically scientific medicine. 
This felt should the goal pub- 
lic effort deal with sick people. 

Against this new base line the 
asylums took very different value. 
While they were labeled hospitals very 
few them actually best 


they were mixture hospital and 
asylum. They fell far below the po- 
tentialities modern science. They 
were longer something proud 
of. 

During the past years modern 
science, specifically medical science, 
has made rapid strides forward. 
basis comparison affords not 
stable base line, but constantly ris- 
ing line. This rate rise has fact 
been faster than that these so-called 
that time passed and the 
discrepancy between the potentialities 
modern science and the actual per- 
formances increased, there should 
more and more dissatisfaction with the 
services rendered this field. 


WAR INFLUENCES 
With the first World War the short- 


comings the field became somewhat 
apparent. was evident that our 
knowledge treatment the mental- 
ill, particularly the earlier stages, 
was thinned out many gaps. The 
post war effort aimed toward improve- 
ment methods treatment with con- 
centration smaller hospitals or- 
der that treatment might more in- 
dividual. 

With World War II, however, the 
one hand, became more and more 
conscious our failure develop 
methods and services for dealing with 
these problems early preventively. 

the other hand, the shortage 
personnel brought into relief defects 


M.D., the Medical Director, The National Committee for 


Mental Hygiene, New York, New York. 
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THE NATION’S MENTAL HEALTH 


the system that have long existed. 
result the present post war trend in- 
cludes several clear-cut tendencies. 


NEW POINTS VIEW 


are longer content limit 
psychiatric service the hospital and 
those patients who have become 
ill require hospitalization. The 
tendency think the whole field 
follows: (1) The public needs pro- 
tection from mentally ill and defective 
offenders. (2) Mentally ill and de- 
fective patients for whom treatment 
offers little promise need humane cus- 
todial care, both institutions and 
the community. (3) Patients with 
mental diseases need curative treat- 
ment and convalescent care, and men- 
tal defectives need training and protec- 
tion the institution and the com- 
munity. (4) People need treatment 
for lesser mental deviations not requir- 
ing hospital service. These people in- 
clude most those with neuroses and 
those who are seriously maladjusted 
due personality handicaps. 
Clients social agencies, physically ill 
patients, school children 
students, probationers courts, and 
prisoners, are all the concern non- 
psychiatric agencies, and others often 
require psychiatric diagnoses, consulta- 
tion and advice for known suspect- 
mental abnormality. (6) The per- 
sonnel these community 
gencies need psychiatric instruction 
orientation, order have founda- 
tion for collaboration with psychia- 
trists and for understanding and treat- 
ing the simpler mental health problems 
encountered their work. (7) The 
community needs psychiatric consulta- 
planning and operating its var- 
ious services and agencies order 
insure mentally hygienic conditions 
schools, recreation, industry, etc., and 
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order modify those conditions that 
are threats mental health. 

The tendency think also 
training psychiatrists order that 
they might competent the whole 
range service. 

recognize also that research has 
seriously defective. recog- 
nize that there serious deficiency 
the preparation trained personnel. 
Positions that should contribute 
training are too often conceived pri- 
marily cheap labor. the field 
mental deficiency both training and re- 
search are almost nil. 

recognize that many states under 
present even prospective conditions 
would not apt outgrow their hos- 
pitals. recognize that the state hos- 
pitals have become isolated and need 
bridges back into the community— 
bridges such clinics, adequate social 
service, vocational training for those 
who have recovered, family care for 
those who need mid-way point be- 
tween hospital and community. 


INTEREST FEDERAL LEVEL 


both the dissatisfactions looking back- 
ward and the hopes looking forward 
that the Federal government has for 
the past four years shown increasing 
interest this field. Its first major ef- 
fort this direction was set 
money and method for securing the 
history registrants being considered 
induction boards. This, course, 

Then along came the Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation law which was 
extended 1943 include the men- 
tally handicapped. 
tion did not provide for this group and 
the habits and methods developed 


within the states over the preceding 
years dealing with vocational reha- 
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bilitation were hardly adapted meet 
the problems the mentally handicap- 
ped. Consequently most states have 
failed outgrow the strictures the 
past and take advantage the oppor- 
tunity offered under this law re-di- 
rect where needed the vocational fu- 
tures the recovered psychiatric pati- 
ent into more wholesome directions. 

The next effort the Federal gov- 
ernment was the Hospital Construction 
Act providing for Federal participation 
hospital construction. This would 
seem answer the needs many 
states that have lagged behind hos- 
pital facilities and would seem 
means whereby least our general 
hospitals could add psychiatric facili- 
ties. But this has not been taken ad- 
vantage might be. Many states 
have appointed planning commissions 
without psychiatric member spite 
the fact that half the hospital beds 
almost every state are psychiatric. 
course the rising costs construction 
have also contributed the failure 
states plan more expanded psychi- 
atric resources under this act. 

The psychiatric program the Vet- 
erans Administration has likewise been 
leaven the whole field, has greatly 
increased provisions for psychiatric ed- 
ucation and has stimulated the devel- 
opment clinics under state local 
auspices with which the Veterans Ad- 
ministration might contract. 

The Children’s Bureau the Fed- 
eral Security Agency 
undertaken give leadership and 
carry experimental work this 
field. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


But the outstanding step the Fed- 
eral government the National Men- 
tal Health Act 1946 whereby author- 
ization was given the Public 


Health Service provide grants-in-aid 
states for preventive services, pro- 
vide grants universities and other 
authorities for carrying research 
and provide grants these and 
other centers for the training per- 
sonnel. addition authorizes the 
establishment Institute Men- 
tal Health near Washington carry 
psychiatric research. 

The last Congress appropriated fair- 
liberally implement this Act. 
provides $3,000,000 for grants the 
states for preventive services, $1,125,- 
000 for training and $400,000 for re- 
search. 

The Act broad enough include 
almost any research, training ser- 
vice that might bear upon mental 
health, and the problems the excep- 
tional child easily come within its pro- 
visions. 

Fortunately also the Surgeon Gener- 
the Public Health Service 
has established three committees 
outstanding psychiatrists and others 
the field advise him and his division 
mental hygiene the granting 
these funds and the establishment 
standards, specifically the Committees 
Training, Research and Community 
Services. 


The progam grants states for 
preventive services will carried 
through mental health authority 
each state. some states this will 
the department health. others 
will another authority. But 
any case the effectiveness this effort 
will depend upon the vision and skill 
used formulating and administering 
the program assisted. And, 
course, the future the Act and the 
appropriations for its support will de- 
pend upon the quality work carried 
state state. This quality will 

(Continued page 22) 
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The Anniversary Address 


ORDS cannot express very 

great pleasure having many 
you here this occasion. spite 
the fact that you have been royally 
welcomed Mr. Gowling, His Wor- 
ship the Mayor and Dr. Easson, feel 
impelled add word welcome. 
personal and professional friends visit 
home city. great opportunity 
for make many new friends. 
busy attending and participating 
meetings during the next few days, 
that shall have little opportunity 
for personal conferences. 

want thank each and every 
one you for coming Ottawa. 
Your coming here with your wide in- 
terests, deep knowledge and expert 
techniques will much stimulate 
thought and give great impetus 
the education all children this 
city. 

This the Silver Jubilee Year 
our organization. Our organization 
has been existence for years, 
quarter century. seems fitting, 
this time, that should pause 
examine the education the excep- 
tional, its past its present 
status and its outlook for the future. 

Special education did not begin with 
our organization. began Germany 
1859 and developed 
countries the following order. Swit- 
zerland 1888, Norway 1889, England 
1892, Holland and the United States 
America 1896, Belgium 1897, Aus- 


Florence Dunlop 


tria Hungary 1900, Denmark, 
1900, France, 1904, Scotland, 1908, Can- 
ada, 1910. The Oral system instruc- 
tion for the deaf was used England 
before 1817. 

The first sight conservation class was 
opened the Boundary Lane School 
London, England, 1908. have not 
been able locate much information 
about the progress general special 
education many countries but the 
fact that countries were represented 
350 delegates Geneva 1939 
the first World Congress for the 
Study Exceptional Children shows 
that there wide interest. Much 
this work the continent was sad- 
interrupted the war. have, lo- 
cated many dates the develop- 
ment special education this con- 
tinent. propose give the dates 
which the first each type class 
was opened, public school and 
name the city which was opened. 
Those facts may not 100% correct, 
but they were the best that could 
find. shall appreciate any correction 
should like have the most ac- 
curate information possible, published 
the Journal. 

First Class for Deaf Public School, 

First Class for Disciplinary and Truant 


Boys, Public School, New York City ..1874 
First Class for Mentally Retarded 


Public School, 1896 
First Public School Department 
First Public School Orthopedic Classes, 
First Public School, Blind Classes, 


Delivered the twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting, Ottawa, Canada, Sunday, May 
11, 1947 Dr. Florence Dunlop, Psychologist and Supervisor, Special Classes, Ottawa 


Public Schools. 
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First Public School, Epileptic Classes, 


First Public School, Cardiopathics, New 


First psychologically and psychiatrical- 
trained visiting teachers, Boston, 
Hartford and New York ............. 1906 
First Guidance Bureau Public 


First Public School Open Air Classes 
For Malnutrites and Contacts, 
Chicago, New York and Buffalo ..... 1910 
First Speech Therapy Classes, Jersey 
First State Law Special Education, 
First Public School Guidance Bureau, 
1912 


Pittsburgh 
First Sight Saving Classes, Boston and 

First Lip Reading Classes for Hard 

Hearing, Lynn, Massachusetts and 


First Psychological Clinic and Psycho 
educational clinic was originated 
Lightner Witmor the University 
Pennsylvania, 1896. The whole test- 
ing movement stemmed from the work 
Binet and Simon France 1905, 
Goddard introduced the Binet Scale 
America 1908. The mental health 
program which influenced 
our work was given great impetus 
1908 when Clifford Beers wrote “The 
Mind That Found The Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren was organized New York the 
summer 1922 eighteen far sight- 
ed, energetic people who were attend- 
ing refresher course given Miss 
Elizabeth Farrell Columbia Univer- 
sity. Most these people held re- 
sponsible positions special educa- 
tion: some were from Sweden, some 
from India and some from South 
Africa, three were from New York 
State; two from Missouri; one from 
Ohio; one from Connecticut; one from 
California; one Massachusetts 
and one from India. Miss Ball 
India suggested that the organization 


the benefit that suggestion. Tonight 
are meeting Canada and have 
representatives from many countries 
this audience. have two dele- 
gates from Brazil and one from South 
Africa. 

Miss Elizabeth Farrell, then Super- 
viser Special Classes New York 
City, was the founder and President 
for the first years. Our organization 
has grown from handful eighteen 
persons membership over 5,000. 
owe great debt gratitude 
some our earlier members. shall 
not attempt mention them all but 
besides the late Miss Elizabeth Farrell, 
who guided this organization through 
the first years life, should like 
mention the late Charles Elliott, 
Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Miss Alice 
Motzner, Miss Mae Bryan and Dr. 
Wallin the United States and 
the late Dr. Sinclair and the late 
Mrs. Edith Groves Canada. These 
and many others with broad vision, 
high ideals, wide knowledge, deep un- 
derstanding, wisdom, courage and ca- 
pacity for hard work have laid sound 
foundation and set high standard for 
us. confident that the present 
membership anxious prove itself 
worthy those pioneers our field 
and accomplish even more the 
next years. Right now wish 
issue invitation for the Council 
hold its 50th Anniversary Ottawa 
1972. that occasion should like 
the privilege presenting the history 
the Organization from 1947-1972. 
shall arrange for Mr. Gowling 
chairman the Board that time 
and for his Worship the Mayor pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for all 
new civic hotel. 

Let now consider some our ac- 
complishments. this audience 
have many workers with the deaf, the 
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hard hearing, the blind, the partial- 
sighted, the speech defective, the or- 
thopedic, the lowered vitality, the in- 
tellectually gifted, the slow learner, 
the mentally retarded, the epileptic, 
the emotionally maladjusted, the 
cially maladjusted, the academically 
retarded, well Medical men, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, guidance 
experts and others. Our program for 
this meeting long and varied yet 
does not begin cover all the fields 
Special Education represented 
our organization. 

Most large cities this continent, 
regardless State Provincial laws, 
have special classes various types, 
many them have supervisors devot- 
ing full time the furthering 
Special Education, either segregated 
non segregated situations. have 
noticed too gradual development 
psychological clinics, adjustment bu- 
reaus, State legislation, certification 
and teachers, University 
departments for the study the ex- 
ceptional, more scientific approach 
the identification and classification 
pupils, improved methods and cur- 
ricula, better text books, material and 
teaching aids, gradual growth basic 
philosophy and literature the 
field, beginning worthwhile re- 
search all areas, improved atti- 
tude toward mental health and de- 
finite tendency ‘to consider, under- 
stand, teach and guide the whole child 
his whole environment. 

have made good start—we 
have accomplished much. Now let 
examine some the shortcomings 
ourselves and our organization lest 
become complacent. not 
dwell the accomplishments the 
past but let look forward and set 
new goals for ourselves and for our 
organization the future. 
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are proud our increase 
numbers from 1922 over 5,000 
1947. But mere numbers not 
make good organization, the 
quality each member that counts. 
Let each one honestly attempt 
evaluate himself herself person, 
charactor, philosophy, training, meth- 
ods, enthusiasm, ideals, ability and 
desire co-operate with others, and 
capacity for hard work. Let 
further and determine improve our- 
selves that may each reach the 
highest standards personal and pre- 
fessional qualifications and 
worthy the founders this organ- 
ization and the children whom 
serve. 

are proud that over 500,000 
children this continent are receiv- 
ing some type special education 
over 700 city school systems under 
the direction over 16,000 teachers 
and supervisors, but let think also 
the hundreds thousands who 
urgently require special education but 
who are deprived because their 
particular city, town, village rural 
community has not provided enough 
help for all and many cases not any 
help for any. 

are proud that have over 
100 chapters the organization. Let 
evaluate the work our own chap- 
ter. Are doing all that could 
keep ourselves informed, 
stimulate others and advance the 
cause education general? Could 
not encourage the formation 
new chapters and arrange more con- 
ferences among groups chapters? 

are proud our publication 
The Journal For Exceptional Children. 
are deeply indebted Mr. Wooden 
for having the vision launch the 
Journal and for being the first editor. 
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are also deeply indebted Dr. 
Lord, its present editor; their contri- 
butions have been entirely voluntary. 
seems only right that should 
give some thought eventually em- 
ploying full-time person, well quali- 
fied special education, administra- 
tion and editing executive secretary 
and editor, and that provide him 
with all the necessary help. 

are proud the research being 
done individual members and groups 
members but hoped that the 
next years the Council will suggest, 
promote and direct research, surveys 
and special studies through the use 
groups serving working com- 
mittees under national internation- 
steering committees. 

are proud our international 
relations and the fact that have 
hoped that the next years 
these international bonds will great- 
strengthened and that will be- 
come fully aware the work being 
undertaken other countries and 
the ways which can profit 
their experience and the ways 
which may lend helping hand. 
takes little imagination picture 
the need for special education 
Europe to-day. Could or- 
ganization not something help? 
might begin sending free copies 
the Journal abroad and giving 
scholarships students Special Ed- 
ucation from abroad. 

are proud that there are now 
well over 100 laws this continent 
dealing with the education the ex- 
ceptional, but are fully aware 
the content these laws? Should 
not have committee continually ex- 
amining existing legislation and pro- 
moting better legislation? 1946, 
States had legislation dealing with 


the physically handicapped, states 
had legislation providing for the men- 
tally handicapped. 1920 three 
States had directors supervisors 
Special Education, 1946, 
States had directors Special Ed- 
ucation but only handful had any 
legislation dealing with the intellect- 
ually gifted. 

are proud our refined testing 
technique and our ability dis- 
cover our intellectually gifted children, 
but how many cities, towns, villages, 
rural areas make honest 
attempt discover all our intel- 
lectually gifted? What for 
them when have discovered them? 
some places very honest attempt 
being made give them educa- 
tion commensurate with their abilities 
and needs, but those places are all too 
few. must much more for our 
gifted children the next years 
then have done the past years. 

These are only few the matters 
which might concentrate our 
next quarter century. 

closing may well em- 
phasize that our first duty help 
the individual child, (be gifted, nor- 
mal handicapped,) realize his 
full potentiality, that may develop 
into the best possible type demo- 
cratic citizen. Our entire educational 
program should aim the complete 
understanding, guidance and develop- 
ment the complete individual child 
his complete environment. 
must everything possible help 
each child become socially accept- 
able, happy, contented, responsible, ef- 
ficient citizen. have made good 
start, but let not rest until all chil- 
dren everywhere are thoroughly un- 
derstood and given the help and guid- 
ance which they need when they need 
it. 
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Exceptional Children with Multiple Handicaps 


the spring 1944 the Cincinnati 

Chapter the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children appoint- 
committee special class teach- 
ers study the incidence multiple 
handicaps among the children en- 
rolled special classes the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. The study 
attempied answer three ques- 
tions, namely: (1) How many pupils 
are there Cincinnati with special 
class placement who have handicaps 
addition the one which de- 
termined placement? (2) What are 
these additional handicaps? and, (3) 
What the next step taken 
meeting the needs these children? 


This study was undertaken because 
was felt that many children with 
special placement additional 
handicaps for which provision was 
being made. The chapter wanted 
explore the need for centers care 
for children with multiple handicaps. 


BACKGROUND THE STUDY 


first step the committee con- 
sulted the professional literature con- 
cerning the incidence multiple 
handicaps and the recommended place- 
ment treatment children with 
multiple handicaps. This proved dis- 
appointing since comparatively little 


Althea Beery 


had been written this field. Fre- 
quently, the intelligence children 
with various handicaps had been stud- 
ied. Less commonly, studying the 
composition some one type handi- 
capped children, the number addi- 
tional handicaps occurring the group 
had been noted, but the literature 
revealed little what had been done 
care for the additional handicaps. 
Porter’ states: Few studies reveal 
information the extent multiple 
handicaps, because seldom has the in- 
cidence been found for 
all types exceptional children for 
the same school population.” 

second step, the committee 
wrote Dr. Elise Martens, Chief, 
Exceptional Children and Youth 
the Office Education. In- 
quiries were also addressed leaders 
the handicapped selected school 
systems. New York City had five 
classes for multiple chil- 
dren; Minneapolis one; Los Angeles 
had plans for opening one more 
classes for handicapped. 
Rochester, classes for several types 
handicap are housed the same 
school, permitting special adjustment 
for children doubly handicapped. 


Porter, “Exceptional Chil- 
dren Rural Schools,” Journal Excep- 
tional Children, (January 1945) 


Prepared committee from the Cincinnati Public Schools consisting Miss Ella 
Benter, teacher Sight Saving; Miss Berneda Dunn, teacher Hard Hearing 
class; Miss Frances Stoelting, teacher Orthopedic and Cardiac class; Miss Helen 
Samuels, assistant principal, Fulton School; Miss Harriet Valentiner and, Miss Florence 
Pottenger, teachers Slow Learning; and Miss Althea Beery, supervisor Special 
Classes for Slow Learning Pupils, Chairman. 

This committee was assisted Dr. Mabel Fernald, director, Division Psychological 
Services; Miss Estella Lawes, director Braille and Sight Saving classes; Miss Mildred 
Meador, principal Condon School for Crippled Children; and Miss Florence Warner, 


teacher-in-charge Oral School. 
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Newark, New Jersey, the Arlington 
Avenue School given over solely 
the education the multiple handi- 
capped. There are probably addition- 
cities which were not contacted by: 
the committee but which make pro- 
vision for multiple handicapped chil- 
dren. 

1945 the committee constructed ques- 
tionnaire filled out teachers 
special classes the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. question- 
naires were sent out, which seventy- 
seven were returned. teacher 
was asked, according his best judg- 
ment, list, the section, 


the name each pupil who had 
given handicap addition the 
known one which had placed him 
the teacher’s class. Teachers were 
also asked supply information 
the type and degree defect and 
whether the child’s folder contained 
official records the additionad handi- 
caps. proved impractical dis- 
tinguish between the defects for which 
the teacher possessed official records 
and those listed terms teacher 
judgment. 


RESULTS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Table gives information concern- 
ing the number and per cent chil- 


TABLE 
INCIDENCE MULTIPLE HANDICAPS REPORTED AMONG PUPILS 
PLACEMENT 


MENTAL HANDICAF 


We 
No. Classes 
Population covered 
questionnaire 
returns 1216 108 


No. with one addi- 
tional handicap 


No. with two addi- 


tional handicaps 
No. with three 

more additional 

handicaps 


Total with multiple 
handicaps 


Per cent 
with multiple 


handicaps 22.7% 


Saving 


230 


276 


23% 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


including enrolled Convalescent Hospital 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN WITH MULTIPLE HANDICAPS 


dren enrolled who 
had multiple handicaps. For example, 
reports were made teachers 
classes for slow learning children en- 
rolling that time 1,216 pupils. this 
number, 230 were reported have 
one additional handicap, two addi- 
tional handicaps, three additional 
handicaps. Thus, total 276 pupils, 
22.7 per cent, had one more 
handicaps addition the mental 
handicap which determined their spe- 
cial class placement. Table fur- 
nishes similar information concern- 
ing pupils enrolled sight saving, 
braille, oral (deaf), hard hearing, 
and orthopedic and cardiac classes. 

study the summary column 
Table reveals that out 1,726 en- 
rolled classes for which returns 
were made, 382 22.1 per cent ac- 
cording teacher judgment had 
multiple handicaps. This finding 
substantial agreement with two simi- 
school children Ohio, found that 
23.5 per cent the children reported 
handicapped had two all three 
Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, re- 
ports that 22.2 per cent children 
classified teachers exceptional 
had more than one handicap. The dif- 
ference population the Cincin- 
nati study and the two just reported 
should noted. *The Cincinnati study 
limited children with one certified 
handicap, for concerned only with 
children already placed some special 
class excluded from school for 
mental handicap. attempt this 


*Charles Scott Berry. Survey Mentally 
Retarded, Defective, and Behavior 
Problem Children the Public Schools 
Ohio. Columbus: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1938. 

op. cit. 
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study was made ascertain the num- 
ber children regular classes who 
had multiple all three 
surveys the basis for the presence 
multiple. handicaps teacher judg- 
ment, though Porter’s study teach- 
ers were given rather definite criteria 
for classifying children under each 
handicap. 

will noted Table that the 
group with the highest percentage 
children with multiple handicaps 
that containing the exclusion cases. 
For this study only exclusion cases 
with intelligence quotients 
above were used because such chil- 
dren might presumably school 
were possible place them situ- 
ations where provision could made 
for their various handicaps. 

the number and nature additional 
handicaps children each type 
special class. Reading down the third 
column one notes that sight saving 
ciasses children were 
cardiac case, having speech 
defect, and with handicaps unclassi- 
fied this report. 

Table also contains information 
relative the number children 
with each type handicap who are 
enrolled special classes but not 
placed classes care for that par- 
ticular handicap. The reader will note, 
reading across the table, that among 
children these special classes other 
than classes for slow learners, thirty- 
seven are reported the teachers 
mentally handicapped, e., “have 
below and present learning 
problems such that they should 
placed classes for slow learners.” 


for such study are under way, how- 
ever. 
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TABLE 


AND TYPE HANDICAP ADDITION ONE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR PLACEMENT 


PRESENT PLACEMENT 


Mental Handicap 
Visual Handicap 122 
Speech 122 
Other 
TOTAL 373 


Correspondingly, the number 
children not sight saving braille 
classes, but visually handicapped 
the judgment their teachers, was 
137. children not class for the 
deaf hard hearing, were re- 
ported have hearing handicap. 
children not special cardiac 
orthopedic class, were reported 
handicapped this way. Speech 
defects were for 155 children. 
(In Cincinnati, children are not given 
special placement for speech defects, 
but are given treatment speech 
specialist while enrolled regular 
classes. Some the children reported 
have had regular help; many have 
not.) 

Under “other handicaps” teachers 
listed defects which did not seem 
fall under those listed the tables. 

The totals given for each type 
placement Table are greater than 
those for Table since Table 
each additional handicap counted, 
while Table each child counted 


only once. Thus, Table gives total 


382 children special classes hav- 
ing handicaps addition the one 
which decided placement. Table 
gives total 502 additional handi- 
caps among these 382 multiple-handi- 
capped children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the seriousness all these 
additional handicaps has not been cer- 
tified the proper authorities, there 
considerable evidence that place- 
ment for one handicap may leave other 
serious handicaps uncared for. There 
are children excluded from school who 
might attending provision could 
made for physical well mental 
handicaps. Among the children 
special classes for slow learners are 
those who need special adjustment 
methods and materials compensate 
for visual handicaps, lip reading 
hearing aids for hearing loss, therapy 
and rest for cardiac and orthopedic 

(Continued page 22) 
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National Conference the 


Blind, Pre-School Child 


THE National Conference the 

Blind Pre-school Child, sponsored 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, March 13—March 15. drew 142 
registered guests, representing nine- 
teen states and seven foreign countries. 
each session the hall the Russell 
Sage Foundation, where the 
ence took place, was filled its capac- 
ity 200 people. Foreign countries 
represented were Canada, Brazil, 
China, Panama, Paraguay, Puerto 
Rico, and South Africa. 


Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Director 
the American Foundation 
for the Blind, who was charge the 
arrangements for the Conference, will 
editor the papers which will 
published their entirety. summed 
the Conference follows: 


The first day, devoted Social 
Work aspects brought consistent 
and convincing demonstration the 
importance the individual child 
living during his initial phase growth 
under the physical and emotional 
protection his mother. Lack con- 
tinuous motherly care during the pre- 
school years results personality de- 
fects which all subsequent educational 
efforts can hardly banish. Placement 
institution negative attitudes 
the mother deprive the blind child 
the affection and security needs 
during this critical period his devel- 
opment. result these children 
remain “infantile,” that they demand 


Berthold Lowenfeld 


immediate wish fulfillment, they show 
defect the ability identify with 
others and establish social relations, 
they show defects their language 
development and other charteristic de- 
viations. 


The question how avoid these 
detrimental effects helping parents 
accept their blind child was answer- 
discussion the essential facts 
the case work approach and 
presentation individual case work 
and group work with parents. Al- 
though many parents succeed 
chieving attitude acceptance, 
without “deep level case work,” many 
need individual help order rid 
themselves feelings guilt and frus- 
tration. The mother who finds that her 
own troubles are accepted the case 
worker reality force, learns un- 
derstand and overcome her own dif- 
ficulties and function real 
mother. The value group work 
supportive treatment considerable. 

was also demonstrated that the 
social worker general case work 
agency can apply successfully case 
work techniques which, though not 
specifically gained from experience 
with blind children, are nevertheless 
effective because they are based 
sound general welfare and child-psy- 
chological principles. 

The first day included discussion 


Legislative Provisions which ended 
plea for unification services for 


LOWENFELD, the Director Educational Research, American 


Foundation for the Blind, Inc., New York. 
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the blind with the responsibility for 
the pre-school child vested the state 
commission equivalent state organi- 
zation. The importance providing 
training for pre-school workers was 
emphasized. might say here that the 
only reason why this topic was not in- 
cluded the program was the lack 
success finding anyone who was will- 
ing discuss it. hoped this Con- 
ference convinces the responsible au- 
thorities the importance such 
training provisions. The reports the 
various states demonstrated wide dif- 
ference accuracy. While some re- 
ports gave very definite and well clas- 
sified data, others were woefully 
vague and unsatisfactory. From the 
carefully prepared reports can 
seen that retrolental fibroplasia re- 
sponsible for considerable part the 
pre-school blind population. 

The second day’s morning session 
opened with general discussion 
the social-emotional development 
young children which stressed that the 
child’s separation from the mother—a 
natural development for every in- 
dividual—should 
and under constant contact with the 
mother. The exchange egocentricity 
for social behavior depends the 
mother-child relationship. Consistency 
dealing with the child pre-re- 
quisite for his security—he must know 
what expect. 

paper training problems and 
techniques gave wealth informa- 
tion and valuable suggestions for how 
deal with specific developmental and 
environmental factors. 

The discussion tests for blind pre- 
school children pointed out that 
have yet definite and reliable 
scale, although beginnings have been 
made. Knowing the situation the 
field general pre-school testing, this 


only expected. “Developmental 
assessment” based the child’s total 
action and reaction pattern offers 
more promising approach. Degree 
loss sight and age onset blind- 
ness are factors that should con- 
sidered. The conclusion 
mous that tests alone are 
cient, the total behavior must 
considered. 

presentation the specific train- 
ing difficulties children with multiple 
handicap was followed appeal 
Helen Keller that touched the hearts 
and mind all present. 

The speakers taking part the panel 
discussion facilities for the educa- 
tion blind pre-school children pre- 
sented the various patterns provi- 
sions. They include special residential 
nursery, special day nursery, place- 
ment regular nursery, foster home 
provision, and training courses for 
mothers. was pointed out that each 
these facilities has its place for some 
child and that none them can solve 
the total problem all children. The 
question thus boils down one ac- 
cent. there any application what 
was discussed during the preceding 
meetings the provisions services, 
there question that the accent 
should leaving the child his 
family and providiny the family, par- 
ticularly the mother, with guidance 
and, necessary, case work help. This 
panel discussion was disappoint- 
ing two respects: 

First, have been somewhat disturb- 
ers describe their activities with 
blind children chain reaction 
happiness. aware the impor- 
tance optimistic and positive ap- 
proach, but neither the lives seeing 
nor those blind children are that 


happy. 
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Second, impressed that the 
guidance services for parents and chil- 
dren their homes are inadequately 
staffed. When heard that one per- 
son represents services whole 
state for case load 108 children 
wonder what efficient help can pro- 
vided. Mobilizing community resources 
about the only chance for dealing 
with any more complicated case. 
hope and express here that 
state staffs provided increasing 
numbers. 

the third morning, Medical As- 
pects were discussed. Dr. Arnold 
Gesell reported his observations 
the development infant afflicted 
with Complete Congenital Bilateral 
Anophthalmia. stressed, 
blindness, the basic patterns body 
posture, manipulation, locomotion, ex- 
ploitation, and adaptive behavior have 
taken progressive form, 
lishing conclusively the fundamental 
role maturation the mental 
growth the blind infant. Conditicn- 
ing and learning play secondary, 
directive role even though they are 
supreme importance the actual care 
the blind. Therefore. the guidance 
and education the pre-school years 
must based the inborn growth 
potentialities the child. Blindness, 
per se, does not produce serious de- 
gree retardation.” Measures for 
the prevention blindness and early 
diagnosis and treatment the most 
frequently occurring eye diseases were 


discussed, followed presentation 
“Hereditary Aspects Blindness,” 
which called attention the fact that 
since comparatively little definite in- 
available, the physician 
cannot too dogmatic his predic- 
tive statements far the individ- 
ual concerned. The medical session 
ended with description the pre- 
sent status research retrolental 
fibroplasia, fibrous growth tissue 
behind the crystalline lens, occurring 
most frequently prematurely born 
babies and involving both eyes. The 
increase the incidence this cause 
blindness can part explained 
the increased survival rate pre- 
matures, although there are wide dif- 
ferences local distribution. yet 
treatment has been found and many 
questions raised must remain unan- 
swered. hoped that research be- 
ing conducted various universities 
and hospitals will prove successful 
combating the disease. 
sum this summary: 

The child should grow his 

family. 
Parental attitudes are most impor- 

tant. 
Guidance provisions for parents 
and children must made. 
The child must provided with 
opportunities for growth. 
Medically seems that congenital 
plasia are the two main lines at- 
tack. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS OUT 


With $2,400-a-year minimum salary for school teachers written into the state con- 
stitution, California will recruit 40,000 teachers the next eight years take care the 


increasing school population. 


Voters the state gave three-to-one approval the 


teacher salary minimum the polls November agreeing also increase state 
support for public schools $120 year for each pupil average daily attendance. 
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SILVERMAN APPOINTED DIRECTOR 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


Dr. Richard Silverman’s appoint- 
ment director Central Institute 
for the Deaf has been announced 
Edwin Meissner, president the 
Board Managers. 

Dr. Silverman will fill the post left 
vacant 1941 the death Dr. Max 
Goldstein, Louis physician who 
founded the Institute 1914. 

Meissner asserted, Silverman’s 
appointment assures the continuation 
the high tradition established 
the late Dr. Goldstein the develop- 
ment Central Institute. The Board 
Managers has elevated Dr. Silver- 
man the position Director the 
Institute recognition not only 
his years outstanding service, 
but also because his educational and 
scientific achievements have clearly 
demonstrated his qualifications for this 
important position. is, therefore, 
with pleasure and with confidence 
that the board announces this appoint- 
ment.” 

Dr. Silverman came the Institute 
1933. Upon completion his 
studies the Institute 1935, Dr. 
Silverman joined the teaching staff 
the Institute. 1939, was ap- 
pointed the faculty the Teacher 
Training College, and the same year 
was named head the Institute’s lip 
reading department. was made 
Business Manager the Institute 
1941 and also Registrar the college. 
1946, was promoted the post 
Administrative Executive for the 
Institute. 

Dr. Silverman received his Bachelor 
Arts degree 1933 from Cornell 


University, his Master Science de- 
gree 1938 from Washington Uni- 
versity, and his Doctor Philosophy 
degree 1942 from Washington Uni- 
versity. 

frequent writer scientific jour- 
nals education the deaf and 
speech defective and research prob- 
lems deafness, Dr. Silverman has 
lectured widely before educational, 
scientific and professional groups. 
has appeared recently before groups 
the universities Texas, Iowa and 
Tennessee, Northwestern University 
and Indiana State College. 

developed the hearing aid ser- 
vice and clinic Centra! Institute and 
directed wartime research the Insti- 
tute problems deafness for the 
Office Scientific Research and De- 
Surgeon General the War Depart- 
ment and was cited the War Depart- 
ment for his research contributions 
the war effort. 

Since 1945, Dr. Silverman has been 
Associate Professor Education 
Washington University and Lec- 
turer Audiometry the Univer- 
sity’s School Medicine. 

past president the Washington 
University chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
honorary education fraternity, Dr. Sil- 
verman former national president 
Iota Sigma, fraternity teach- 
Kappa Phi Kappa, honorary edu- 
cation fraternity; the American Speech 
Correction Society; the National For- 
Deafness and Speech Pathology; 
and honorary member the St. 
Louis Ear, Nose and Throat Club, the 
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Kansas City Otological Society, and 
other scientific organizations. 


Founded Dr. Goldstein two 
rooms over his medical offices, Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf has gained 
international fame pioneer insti- 
education for the deaf and 
speech defective and center for 
clinical and research work 
fields. was recently selected 
Seiss scientists the model which 
Switzerland. Both the School for 
the Deaf and the Teacher Training 
College the Institute have had stu- 
dents from throughout the world, and 
the Institute has been used de- 
monstration project for many scientific 
and educational advances teaching 
the deaf and related research. 


The Board Managers re-appoint- 
Dr. Helen Lane principal the 
Institute’s school for the deaf and 
speech defective. Dr. Lane, who has 
been the school’s principal since 1941, 
came the Institute 1930 
psychologist. 


CONVENTION PLANS WELL UNDER WAY 


Members the Des Moines chap- 
ter are busily preparing for the enter- 
tainment the twenty-fourth Annual 
Meeting the International Council, 
scheduled the Iowa capital city, 
April 25—28, 1948. executive com- 
mittee convention arrangements 
has been given authority assign 
various duties and responsibilities 
the members the chapter and al- 
ready fifteen committees are actively 
functioning. The chairman the com- 
mittee Arthur Hill, director 
the Department Pupil Adjustment 
and the other members are Ruby Van 
Meter, assistant director the De- 
partment Pupil Adjustment, Bess 
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Johnson, principal Smouse Oppor- 
tunity School; Mary Yates, principal 
Whittier Developmental School; 
Betty Whitford, visiting teacher, Elean- 
Hunt, special class teacher and pre- 
sident the local chapter; Elsie Hewitt 
and Marjorie Burgoin, special class 
teachers. 

The local school board and 
McCombs, superintendent the Des 
Moines public schools, have assisted 
actively the preparations for the 
convention and the complete coopera- 
tion state and local professional or- 
ganizations has been assured. 
ready blocks rooms have been re- 
served several hotels and plans for 
accepting reservations will announc- 


Some unusual features are being 
planned for those attending the Des 
Moines Convention. trip coun- 
seat town where rural area special 
education program being conducted 
will planned. Those interested 
the home bound child may have 
opportunity observe the operation 
two-way electronic devices for class- 
room-bedside instruction. 


The local chapter hopes that the 
1948 convention will bring record at- 
tendance Des Moines. intends 
all out furnishing delight- 
ful time for all who attend. 

rangements) 


NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 

With three million children the 
United States having hearing loss, 
and millions adults already hard 
hearing, TIME CONSERVE 
HEARING, according Dr. Stew- 
art Nash. President the American 
Hearing Society, Washington, 
The national organization joined 
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its 120 local chapters throughout 
the country the observance NA- 
TIONAL HEARING WEEK, Novem- 
ber 9-15. 

estimate that one out 
every ten persons America has 
hearing loss, ranging from slight loss 
almost total deafness. The 
and mental effects this hearing loss 
can much warp the personality 
growing child, and addition 
may prove effective bar the 
child’ making success later life,” 
said Dr. Nash. went point 
out the necessity for parents and teach- 
ers watch children carefully for 
signs hearing loss, especially 
after illnesses involving the nasal pas- 
sages, ears throat. 


“Prompt attention competent 
otologist necessary where such 
hearing loss suspected,” Dr. Nash 
declared. falling grades 
school, tendency shun the com- 
pany other persons are often in- 
dications beginning hearing loss. 
The majority people with serious 
hearing defects need never have reach- 
that stage the trouble had been 
checked its incipient state.” 


Dr. Nash recommended vigorous 
hearing conservation program 
put effect the school system 
This 

medical examinations 


the nation. 
hearing 
followed prompt medical attention 
any impairment discovered, and 
adequate education and rehabilitation 
for those with handicapping hearing 
loss. 

GROUP THERAPY FOR MOTHERS AND 

THEIR CHILDREN 

the Fourth Annual Conference 

the American Group Therapy Asso- 


ciation, Dr. George Gardner, co- 


director the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center Boston, envisioned that child 
guidance clinics the future will em- 
ploy extensively treatment groups for 
young children and their parents. 
His remarks were evoked paper 
presented Jessie Edna Crampton, 
Marjorie Holden, and Dr. Fabian 
the Brooklyn Child Guidance Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, New York, entitled 
Parallel Group Treatment Pre- 
School Children and Their Mothers. 


The children’s group was provided 
with atmosphere that permitted 
expression drives setting with 
flexible but definite limitations, where 
support for ego growth and develop- 
ment was supplied well sympa- 
thetic and impartial dealing with the 
children. the parent’s group the 
therapist served catalytic agent 
the discussions. She gave authorita- 
tive opinions when requested, con- 
trolled the outpouring emotionally 
charged material, and helped relieve 
guilt and anxiety the group mem- 
bers. Both therapists kept the 
background, except when situations 
rose that demanded intervention. 


NEW LOADS FOR TEACHERS 


The United States will have re- 
cord number children school age 
the 1950’s. More 5,000,000 
children will probably added the 
elementary school population our 
country within the next decade. This 
the estimate Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company statisticians. 


The life insurance experts say that 
the number 6-year-old children 
the United States has been increasing 
slowly recent years and now totals 
nearly 2,500,000. Their numbers will 
grow almost 2,900,000 two years 
hence. 1950 and 1951, 
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the new contingents 6-year-olds will 
fall off the de- 
cline the birth rate 1944 and 
1945—but they will then resume their 
increase until they number nearly 
3,300,000 1953. 


“Not only the beginners. but the 
elementary school populations 
vill grow considerably the years 
ahead. This group children will 
increase numbers annually from 
the present figure about 18,200,000 
more than 23,400.000 1956.” 


LINCK ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT 
TWO SPECIALISTS 

Miss Mary Eleanor Brown, one 
the nation’s outstanding physical ther- 
apists, will aid the more than 2,000 
member societies the So- 
ciety their programs for persons 
with all types crippling disease and 
conditions. Miss Brown’s highly spec- 
ialized education and training phy- 
sical therapy well qualifies her aid 
the Society’s program for cerebral 
palsied brain injured persons. Miss 
Brown supervised physical therapy 
and research the New York Insti- 
tute for Crippled and Disabled for 
number years. She has also served 
physical therapist the Children’s 
Rehabilitation Institute, Cockeys- 
ville, Md. under the direction Dr. 
Winthrop Phelps, one the na- 
tion’s foremost authorities cerebral 
palsy. 

Miss Brown received her early ed- 
ucation the Sorbonne, Paris. She 
later studied physical therapy and re- 
lated subjects New York Univer- 
sity, Barnard College Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Mensendieck 
New York. 


Lois Tompkins 
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known social service worker, has been 
appointed consultant psychiatric so- 
cial work. Prior her appointment 
the National Society staff, Mrs. Sch- 
neider was co-ordinator 
case worker for the Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children. She served 
case for the Baird Foundation Clinic, 
Y., and psychiatric social work- 
for the Creedmore State Hospital, 
Queens Village, I.; Rochester State 
Hospital, Rochester, and Rockland 
State Hospital, Orangeburg, all New 
York. 


SIGHT CONSERVATION POSTER 

attractive poster captioned “See- 
ing Through Life” available from 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion Blindness 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. Recently 
revised and reprinted bright colors, 
the poster emphasizes the measures 
that conserve and protect eyesight 
from the prenatal stage through old 
age. suitable for use connec- 
tion with health and safety education 
programs. Size, 25; price, cents 
per single copy, with reductions 
orders. possible. remit- 
tance should accompany order. 


ILLINI CHAPTER 
The chapter sponsored Easter 
Seal campaign Champaign County 
this year. Preliminary reports indi- 
cated that more than $6,700.00 had 
been date from the 
sale. The funds will turned over 


turned 


county. 

Three delegates frorn the chapter 
were sent the International Coun- 
cil meeting Ottawa, Canada. (Ra- 


cHEL Epwarps, Reportor) 
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Mental Health 
(Continued from page 

insured only the that the 
citizens the state who are interested 
and well informed the mental 
hygiene field are kept close touch 
with the program that the state un- 
and sees that the result 
something that they can proud of. 

For few years there will disap- 
pointments many states because well 
conceived programs will not get under 
way due shortage personnel. 
However, within the possibility 
state apply these funds the 
training personnel and the conduct- 
ing research that well conceived 
series steps may lead more rapidly 
actual program, than at- 
tempt made get under way im- 
mediately with limited choice per- 
sonnel. The field mental deficiency 
particularly need the support 
and stimulation that this Act makes 
possible. 

evident from these events that 
have occurred during the past five 
years that are forming new per- 
spective the mental hygiene field and 
that public psychiatry extending its 
vision beyond the state hospital and in- 
the full range these problems. 
When think the successive steps 
found the medical survey program 
Selective Service, the extension 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Author- 
ity include the mentally handicap- 
ped, the establishment the Hospital 
Construction Act, the extension the 
work the Children’s Bureau, the 
new high plane the psychiatric ser- 
vices the Veterans Administration 
the establishment the National 
Mental Health Act, have any 
one these things step that makes 
our efforts the period before the war 
look very small indeed. 


Multiple Handicaps 
(Continued from page 14) 


conditions, and special treatment for 
speech defects. Similarly scattered 
throughout the classes for sight saving, 
orthopedic, cardiac, and deaf and hard 
hearing are children who need spe- 
cial adjustment school environment 
care for second even third 
handicap. 

The need for one more classes for 
multiple handicapped children ap- 
parent. Such classes place society 
and the school additional problems 
finance, transportation, and teacher re- 
cruitment and training. However, one 
measure the value society places 
all children the concern feels 
for handicapped children. The needs 
dren merit further study that steps 
may taken provide more suit- 
able school environment for them. 


STATE COUNCILS AUTHORIZED 


The constitution the Council was 
amended the Ottawa meeting 
enable chapters within state fed- 
erate and form State Council with- 
the International Council. The 
reads follows: 


The duly organized chapters 
any given State Province may 
form federation for the purposes 
terests and the interests the 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. The status 
such federation shall that 
affiliated organization with- 
out dues and without representa- 
tion the delegate assembly. 
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DES MOINES 

Plans for the 1948 meeting the 
Council Des Moines are already 
well under way. Program chairman, 
Ray Graham, will welcome suggestions 
from members. 

Local arrangements chairman, Ar- 
thur Hill, reports that they have 
block 125 rooms reserved the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel and addi- 
with assurance that several other ho- 
tels will available there need 
for further reservations. 

Des Moines excellent 
for convention inasmuch the 
center good transportation facilities. 
the main line both rail 
and air transportation systems. 
only six hours from Chicago 
streamliner and five hours from Min- 
neapolis; four hours from Kansas City 
and three hours from Omaha. The 
mainliners United Airlines make 
regular scheduled stops the city 
and the Mid-Continent Airlines give 
service all points north and south. 

Let’s have record breaking atten- 
dance the meeting next April! 


CHILD WELFARE—NEGLECTED 

While public opinion has been pre- 
occupied with the shortage teachers, 
serious deficit equally important 
workers—child service technicians— 
has been hardly ‘noticed the people 
generally. 

say the Children’s Bureau 
and cites the following facts: Only one 
county out five has full time 
child-welfare worker paid from public 
funds. Counties that have none paid 
from public funds have child-wel- 
fare workers whatsoever. 

When last counted (1942) only 900 
counties had prenatal clinics. all 
the country only 400 child-guidance 
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clinics are operating. Half the States 
not have one child-guidance clinic. 

the case teaching, the child- 
welfare profession unable attract 
adequate number qualified re- 
cruits. Needed are large numbers 
social workers, young doctors and 
least 40,000 more nurses. 


RICE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


The Nation’s Schools announced 
September the appointment Arthur 
Rice managing editor. Dr. Rice, 
who president the Educational 
Press Association America, recent- 
resigned director publications 
and publicity for the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. During his eight- 
een years with the A., had 
served managing editor and later 
editor the Michigan Education 
Journal. 


JOURNAL GOES CHINA 

The following Chinese Universities 
will receive the Journal during the 
coming year: Kwang Hua Univer- 
sity, 221 Au-yang Road, Hongkew, 
Shanghi, China; Hsia University, 
Chang Shan North Road, Shanghai, 
China; Aurora University, Avenue 
Dubail, Shanghai, China; Fujen Uni- 
versity, Ting-fu-ta-chieh, West City, 
Peiping, China; Canton University, 
Ting Waang Kai, Canton, China. 


KIRK JOINS ILLINOIS STAFF 

Dr. Samuel Kirk, Direc- 
tor, Division Exceptional Children, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
has been appointed Professor Edu- 
cation the University 
Urbana. Dr. Kirk past president 
the Council and present time 
serving chairman the Yearbook 
Exceptional Children which 
published the National Society 
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for the Study Education 1950. 

Miss Alice Streng has been appoint- 
succeed Dr. Kirk Milwaukee. 
Miss Streng member the Board 
Directors the Council 


EYES COMICS 
The Lighting Research Laboratory 
General Electric studied the legibi- 
lity comic books. found that 
the average equivalent type size for all 
the books was only half that well- 
printed book. Comic hook pages re- 
visible well-printed book. 
BUFFALO ANNOUNCES FIVE 
CURRICULA 
The New York State College for 
Teachers Buffalo has announced 
its 1947-1948 bulletin, new cur- 
ricula for training teachers the ed- 
ucation Handicapped Children: (1) 
Education the Hard Hearing 
Children (2) Mentally 
Retarded Children (3) Education 
Orthopedically Handicapped Children 
Partially-sighted 
Children (5) Speech Correction 
LEE CONTRIBUTES CHAPTER 
YEARBOOK 
Early Childhood Education, the re- 
cent yearbook the National Society 
for the Study Education, contains 
chapter Exceptional Children pre- 
pared Dr. John Lee, former 
president Council, and Lee Vin- 
cent, Cornell University. 
PORTFGLIO FOR INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHERS 
Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers 
the fourth series portfolios 
for teachers children from nursery 
school through the intermediate grades. 
was compiled answer many re- 
quests from teachers who work with 
children from nine twelve years 
age and presents information prac- 


tical help all teachers, particularly 
those returning service after years 
away from the classroom and young 
and inexperienced teachers. 

The topics the twelve leaflets 
are: What Expect the Nines 
Twelves, School Home for the 
Nines Twelves, Good Day 
School for the Nines Twelves, Mak- 
ing Records and Reports, Intermedi- 
ate School Grouping, Growth Through 
Experiences, Seeing Our Relation 
Society, Dramatization the Inter- 
mediate School, Acquiring Skill 
Reading, Reasoning Arithmetic, 
Skills Speaking and Writing, What 
Science Offers Children. 
folio was prepared under the direc- 
tion Margaret Williams, chairman 
the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation Middle School Committee, 1944- 
46. 

The twelve leaflets are priced 
fifty cents; lots more, forty 
cents. 


PAULINE CAMP 

Miss Pauline Camp, former super- 
visor the department child guid- 
ance and special education the 
Madison city schools, died her home 
Cave Springs, Georgia. 

Miss Camp was credited with being 
the first person develop program 
based mental hygiene principles 
for use schools the Uuited 
States. She came the state depart- 
supervisor special education. 
March, 1925, she began her work with 
the Madison school system. She 
taught the deaf Georgia, Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin and taught the Universities 
lowa, Wisconsin, California, and Ne- 
braska, and Iowa State College. 
Chapter) 
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TORONTO CHAPTER 

The Toronto Chapter held its An- 
nual Meeting the Board Room 
the Administrative Building late 
May. this meeeting came special 
class teachers, the Board 
Education, and representives from 
the staffs the Toronto Teachers 
Training School and the Provincial 
Department Education—about 150 
number—to hear reports from those 
who attented the Ottawa Convention. 
The reports dealt with the place 


social work special education, the 
contribution medicine special ed- 
ucation, problem children, techniques 
remedial teaching, and curriculum 
for the slow-learning child. 

The Toronto Chapter. with mem- 
bership fifty-seven, was represented 
the Ottawa Convention twenty 
teachers, four administrators, and four 
members the Board Education. 
The expenses these delegates were 
paid the City. Helen DeLa- 
poote) 
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CHRISTINE INGRAM 


CHRISTINE INGRAM 

The following statement came from 
the Office Education July 1947: 

final appropriation $1,633,900 
was made for the United States Office 
Education the 80th Congress. 
The amount granted largely for 
three new projects (a) the teach- 
ing the natural sciences, (b) the 
field physical education and health 
instruction, and (c) courses designed 
explain democracy. That strength- 
ening these three areas much 
needed, there general agreement. 
regretted, however, that the 
appropriation was not sufficient in- 
clude also additional service for ex- 
time has there been greater need 
this area due the improved treat- 
ment procedures growing out re- 
habilitation service for war injured 
and increasing public awareness 
special education needs manifest 
recent State legislation over the 
country. 

appropriation $17,750,000 was 
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made for grants the states for the 
development vocational education. 
States may spend total 
759 next year for their vocational ed- 
ucation programs. Apportionment 
George-Barden funds will basis 
that sum. 

The amount $65,000,000 will 
available for school lunches next year, 
but the States and local school systems 
must comply with the spirit the 
matching provisions. 

Congress adjourned action 
was taken the several bills 
Federal aid education which had 
been introduced. 


DR. MACKIE JOINS OFFICE 
EDUCATION STAFF 
Dr. Romaine Mackie Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed Specialist 
for Schools for Physically Handicap- 
ped Children, Office Education, 
was announcced today John 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Dr. Mackie came the 
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Education from the California State 
Department Education where she 
served for year consultant ed- 
ucation the physically handicapped. 
Her years experience the 
special field education for the hand- 
icapped has been obtained city and 
State programs Ohio, New York 
California. 

announcing Dr. Mackie’s appoint- 
ment, Commissioner Studebaker said: 
“Dr. Romaine Mackie welcome 
addition the staff. Her wide ex- 
perience will available all the 
States and cities which several mil- 
lions physical handicapped children 
require special education techniques. 
The present widespread interest 
special education programs would in- 
dicate that this field the brink 
tremendous expansion. year 
additional States are establishing State- 
wide supervisory programs for all 
types exceptional children.” 

her six years Hunter College 
New York City, Dr. Mackie was 


civilian coordinator administering the 
naval (Rehabilitation-Hospital Corps) 
training program and developed 
training program for teachers the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
During her three and one-half years 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Mackie helped organize 
and teach one the first courses 
developed this country methods 
teaching the crippled. For nine 
years, from 1927 1936, she was 
member the Special Education Staff 
the Columbus (Ohio) 
Schools, serving for four years that 
period administrator Crippled 
Children. 

Dr. Mackie received her de- 
gree from Ohio Wesleyan University 


1920 and her from Ohio State 
University 1932. Her Ph. thesis 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was Nation-wide study entitled 
“Crippled Children American 
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Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: 
CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR PROB- 
LEMS, Louttit, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 661 pp., $4.00. 


The first edition Clinical Psy- 
chology was published ten years ago. 
The many users this popular book 
will welcome this extensive revision 
which the great growth 
and change clinical psychology 
the past decade. This edition has 
been reorganized some particulars, 


new material has been added, specific 
topics have been brought date 
where significant contributions have 
been found, and certain material has 
been omitted altogether. The em- 
phasis upon children’s behavior prob- 
lems has been maintained the new 
edition. The revision will especial- 
creased interest clinical psychology 
resulting from World War II. 

The first part the book devoted 
methods clinical psychology. 
Diagnostic methods, including case his- 
tory, psychometrics and treatment 
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procedures are discussed detail. 
Numerous case illustrations provide 
concreteness the presentation. 

Part takes the problems cor- 
related with ability. Chapter headings 
are: mental deficiency 
edness, school retardation, specific dis- 
abilities school subjects, and super- 
ior mental ability. The one hundred 
fifty pages this section are well docu- 
mented with illustrative cases. 

Primary behavior problems are dis- 
cussed under the headings conduct 
problems, juvenile delinquency, speech 
defects, and personality problems 
the third section the book. Appli- 
cation the methods clinical psy- 
chology the study children pre- 
senting such problems permeates these 
pages. Approximately one-third the 
space the text devoted the dis- 
cussion problems this classifica- 
tion. 

The last part the text analyzes 
behavior problems which are corre- 
lated with organic disability. The 
presentation includes sensory defects, 
and neurological and physical dis- 
abilities. The latter 
cephalitis, epilepsy, malnutrition and 
number related neurological and 
physical disabilities. 

The presentation throughout the text 
non-technical, practical and con- 
cise. Case illustrations, graphic and 
pictorial illustrations, and tables 
data the principles de- 
veloped the text. This book 
primary source help for all types 
teachers who wish interpret and 
treat behavior problems children. 
For teachers special education 
working with children who have phy- 
sical and mental handicaps, will 
invaluable assistance. The review- 
dition the teachers’ professional li- 
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brary. (F. Lord, Michigan State 
Normal College). 


TUTORING THERAPY, Grace 
Arthur, The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1946, 125 Cloth, 
$1.50. 


This book should have wide appeal 
since all teachers, whether they teach 
special classes not, are eager for 
help with remedial instruction. 
discusses methods used with children 
who not profit group instruc- 
tion the classroom because they 
have special disability, have lacked 
adequate teaching lower grade 
level, have had long illness 
severe emotional behavior prob- 
lem. Numerous case studies are given. 

The case studies illustrate how in- 
dividual teaching tutoring for 
limited time can therapeutic its 
effect. The author believes that the 
reducing maladjustment, there must 
careful testing and skillful diag- 
nosis before the coaching under- 
taken. The methods used must 
adapted the individual’s specific 
type intellectual organization. Trial 
and error tutoring expensive, time 
consuming and wasteful. The psy- 
chologist has extremely important 
role following his testing and 
diagnosis directing the tutoring and 
determining the crucial point which 
should terminated. 

especially helpful chapter the 
one devoted discussion methods 
used remedial teaching. Every busy 
teacher who has struggled with the 
problems children will find here 
rich source practical help. the 
author’s list harmful methods some- 
times used with such children, the 
teacher may see her own practices 
mirrored. This will increase her in- 
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terest the many descriptions ap- 
propriate methods applied with suc- 
cess which make the long chapter. 
The case studies presented the 
chapter entitled Tutoring Therapy 
will further enlighten and encourage 
the teacher. 

Whether the difficulty intel- 
lectual has emo- 
tional origin, there probably some 
method found which will help 
the child get the kind and amount 
teaching needs help him take 
his place self-respecting member 
the group. The Fernald method 
mentioned having been successful 
with several cases. not described 
much detail. However, the end 
the chapter the reader will find 
references sources where fully 
explained. 

The author convinced that 
matter how good the school there al- 
ways will need for individual teach- 
ing for small percentage the chil- 
dren school age any community. 
She has observed that the best class- 
room teachers most quickly recognize 
the occurrence need individual 
teaching. 

communities where parents, 
teachers and all agencies concerned 
with children are eager have the 
kind teaching which gives every 
child his opportunity, this book, be- 
cause written out actual ex- 
perience, will found invaluable. 
May Public Schools, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.). 


New Publications 


APRAXIA, APHASIA; THEIR VALUE 
1946, Harper and Brothers, East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, Cloth, $7.50. 


THE APPLICATION THE RORSCHACH TEST 
Mary Ford, (Child Wel- 


fare Monograph Series, No. 23), 114 pp., 
1946, The University Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. Cloth, $2.00. 

the present time there has been 
little application the Rorschach Test 
young children because the difficulty 
the lack standards. This new study, 
the associate Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships 
Cornell University, analyzes the responses 
highly homogeneous group—123 boys 
and girls from years. The findings 
are terms age, sex, mental ability, 
and certain aspects personality. 


Cave, CASTLE, AND Bailey and Se- 
laver, 1944, Stanwix Publishers, 
Magee Building, 336 Fourth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. Cloth, $4.50. 

The Large Type Edition this illus- 
trated supplementary reader now avail- 
able. Copyrighted 1944 and intended 
for use Grades III-IV, presents 
twenty-seven stories the prehistoric 
modern times. 


661 1947, Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, New York, Cloth, $4.00. 

This text, enriched numerous tables 
and figures, explains diagnostic methods 
and treatment procedures dealing with 
behavior problems. Parts and ex- 
plain how certain problems are related 
superior inferior mental ability and 
organic disabilities. 


Next Door, Dorothy Baruch, Eliza- 
beth Montgomery, and Bauer, 
256 pp., 1946, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, Cloth, $1.20. 

This fourth-grade book the Health 
and Personal Development Series should 
receive cordial welcome from teachers 
who are looking for material that can 
help them really effective job 
teaching health and safety. addition 
the main plot are techniques such pic- 
ture-work-pages and factual dis- 
cussions ideas touched the stories. 


How Can Sex, Pamphlet 
No. 122, Benjamin Gruenberg, 1946, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., East 38th 
Street, New York 16, Paper, 
cents. 

Although sex not subject like 
arithmetic, must presented the 
rising generation wholesome manner 
order solve such social problems 
increasing divorces, increasing illegitimate 
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promiscuity, and 


venereal diseases. 


PROCEDURES FOR THE REPORTING HANDI- 


CAPPED CHILDREN, FOR 
AND AUDIOMETRIC EXAMINATIONS, AND FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT SPECIAL CLASSES, 
Wallace Wallin, pp., 1946, State 
Board Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Paper, cents. 

This mimeographed supplement 1942 
report contains the bulletins informa- 
tion, instruction, and suggestions that have 
been sent teachers handicapped chil- 
dren. Among special bulletins included 
are those suggestions for reading readi- 
ness instruction, suggestions parents and 
teachers the treatment stutterers and 
stammerers, and the use the kinesthetic 
method overcoming reading disabilities. 


GREATEST 
Enemy, No. 126, Herbert Yahraes, 
pp., 1947, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
East 38th Street, New York 16. Paper, 
cents. 

pamphlet the disease that cripples and 
destroys more children school age than 
any other disease, and that affects more 
than million persons, young and old, 
the United States. 


Pamphlet No. 120, 
George Thorman, pp. 1946, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., East 38th Street, 
New York 16, Paper, cents. 

This pamphlet, prepared cooperation 
with the National Mental Health Founda- 
tion, gives the story nervous and mental 
diseases people you know, like nervous 
Fred, moody George, lonely Mary—people 
who have cracked under the strain 
living. 


TEACHER Leaflet No. 75, 
Katherine Cook, 1946, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, Paper, cents. 

This report conference called the 
Commissioner Education and held the 
United States Office Education June, 
1945, discusses the need for visiting teach- 
ers, their svecific duties and responsibil- 
ities, and the total curriculum ac- 
credited college university for minimum, 
standard, and professional certificates. 


You Know BLINDNESS? 
Herbert Yahraes, 1947, Pamphlet 
No. 124, Public Affairs Committee, East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. Pa- 
per, cents. 

The blind want treated like hu- 


man beings. They have the same desires 
and interests other persons. They want 
study, work, and have fun. But 
their association with other people they 
like have their abilities emphasized, not 
their disabilities. addition urging 
that each blind man given oppor- 
tunity utilize his abilities useful 
work, Mr. Yahraes gives 
do’s and don’ts how behave when 
with blind such “Never talk 
blind person though were deaf.” 


THE Knox and 


others, 1946, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 600 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago Illinois. 
Cloth. 

This series nine books for grades one 
nine organizes science teaching into 
broad, integrated program with pupil par- 
ticipation leading children into scientific 
ways thinking about problems all 
fields. The attractive and colorful draw- 
ings nature-artists teach the material 
well that even the slow and indifferent 
become motivated. 


Abstracis and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 


Buell, SUGGESTIONS FOR VOCA- 


TIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND, Outlook for 
the Blind, 40:103-106, 1946. 

Procedures are suggested for making 
standard vocational guidance techniques 
effective schools for the blind. (K. 
Maxfield, City College, New York, Psy- 
chological Abstracts, 21:34). 


Blind and Impaired Vision 


Farmer, Eric, SOME ASPECTS THE OC- 


CUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT THE 
BLIND, Occupational Psychology, 20:157- 
162, October, 1946. 

The author discusses the problems 
occupational choice relation mental 
ability, applicability the vocational 
guidance the blind, levels mental 
ability among the blind, necessity 
avoidance undue strain the occupa- 
tion chosen, importance adequate finan- 
cial reward, avoidance undue fatigue, 
(Editor). 


Fertsch, ANALYSIS BRAILLE 


READING, Outlook for the Blind, 40:128- 
131, 1946. 
analysis the Braille reading pro- 
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cess, for good and poor readers and for oral 
and silent reading, was made means 
photographic records finger move- 
ments. was found that silent reading 
considerably faster than oral reading. 
Good Braille readers move their hands in- 
dependently each other making re- 
gressive movements, whereas making re- 
gressive movements with both hands to- 
gether distinguishing characteristic 
poor readers. Independence the use 
the hands making return sweeps the 
next line appears characteristic 
good readers. habits become 
established about the third grade and 
not change noticeably thereafter. (K. 
Maxfield, City College, New York, Psy- 
chological Abstracts, 31:34). 


Sorsby, BLINDNESS AND VISUAL DE- 
FECT CONGENITAL ORIGIN, British 
Medical Bulletin, 1946. 


Wheeler, DEALING WITH VISUAL 
PROBLEMS THE CLASSROOM, Sight- 
Saving Review, 16:92, Summer, 1946. 


Children with Retarded Mental Development 

Boland, HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
WITH BELOW 75, Understanding 
the Child, 16:11, January, 1947. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MIDDLE 
GRADE CHILDREN THE SOUTH- 
BURY TRAINING SCHOOL, Occupational 
Therapy and Rehabilitation, 
December, 1946. 


Mintz, Alexander, READING REVERSALS 
AND LATERAL PREFERENCES 
GROUP INTELLECTUALLY SUB- 
NORMAL BOYS, The Journal Educa- 
tional Psychology, 37:487, November, 1946. 


Penrose, MENTAL DEFECT; RECENT 
RESEARCHES, British Medical Bulletin, 
1946. 


Crippled Children 


Westlund, and Palumbo, A., PARENTAL 
REJECTION CHIPPLED CHILDREN, 
Journai Orthopsychiatry, 
April, 1946. 

One factor the varying degrees 
anxiety shown parents 
when child ill the uncertainty 
the outcome the illness. the illness 
not serious and the progress good, 
anxiety relieved, while diagnosis such 
infantile paralysis may produce faint- 
ing, crying and abdominal pains other 
symptoms the parents. Some famil- 


ies are secure their relationship with 
one another. This enables them cope 
with the situation disability and con- 
tinue the family adjustment altered 
the changing reality situation. When 
such exists, most cases can 
adequately handled purely medi- 
cal basis. The cases rejection fall into 
two divisions. one there conscious 
overt rejection the child; the other, 
rejection not conscious the 
minds and the idea that the child 
unable attain the ideals the parents 
have for him develops, the parents dis- 
play more anxiety. After the acute phrase 
the disabling illness past, parents can 
find many reasons why the child should 
not return home. Then the time for the 
social case worker her psychiatric 
counseling with the parents. When parents 
can alter this thinking and their feelings 
and see illness for what really is, they 
are able carry out the medical recom- 
mendations without social service psy- 
chiatric help. (Josephine Corr, Teacher 
the Physically Handicapped, Utica, New 
York). 


Simon, Clarence, SPEECH TRAINING FOR 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN, The 
Crippled Child, 24:20-22, December, 1946. 

make allowances for the child who 
crippled; consideration given the 
child with impaired eyesight, but how 
different are demands for those handi- 
capped speech. Substitute activities 
may available for the person who 
handicapped physically, but there 
substitute for speech. Speech handicaps not 
only bring social difficulties; they also in- 
terfere with school progress. Speech ther- 
apy has been handled side line 
many people. Only recently the speech 
therapist has evolved specialized and 
trained person. While there still 
tremendous shortage trained personnel, 
the workers are coming ever increasing 
numbers. The information that speech train- 
ing possible and productive results 
should spread. (Josephine Corr, 
Teacher the Physically Handicapped, 
Utica, New York.) 


Speech and Hearing 
Doerfler, L., and Stewart, K., MALINGER- 
ING AND PSYCHOGENIC DEAFNESS, 
Journal Sneech Disorders, 11:181-186, 
1946. 

The authors report success dis- 
tinguishing malingering and psychogenic 
deafness from organic deafness analysis 
measures: speech reception threshold, 
noise perception threshold, noise interference 
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level, and repeat speech reception threshold. 
psychogenic cases, the usual relations 
between speech and noise thresholds are 
often reversed (noise threshold lower), 
speech reception may masked 
noise level less intense than the speech 
level, there may marked dis- 
crepancy between the speech reception 
thresholds. Gradual reduction high 
tone noise level masking speech con- 
fuses the malinger the over-all level, 
and may respond with speech thres- 
original threshold measurement. Essential 
features the test apparatus are de- 
scribed. (W. Wilke, New York Uni- 
versity. Psychological Abstracts, 21:16). 


Dommisse, VISUAL MATERIAL FOR 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, Volta Review, 
49:84, February, 1947. 


TRAINING, The Welfare Bulletin, 37:12-16, 
December, 1946, (Published 
Department Public Welfare, Spring- 
field). 


The author, Supervising Teacher, Acous- 
tic Department, Illinois School for the 
Deaf, traces the development the pro- 
gram for children with impaired hearing 
has taken place over period 
years the Illinois School. (Editor). 


Lavos, G., and Jones, W., THE DEAF 
WORKER INDUSTRY, American An- 
nals the Deaf, 91:154-176, 1946. 


The study was undertaken determine 
the deaf worker’s efficiency. Production 
was analyzed terms speech and 
quality workmanship. Fifty-six cases 
were included and information was secured 
for the following: ability produce, abil- 
ity adjust socially, and ability minim- 
ize the defect. Conclusions are that the 
deaf worker average above pro- 
ductivity and social adjustment, but 
slightly less versatile because his handi- 
cap. (H. Myklebust, School for 
the Deaf, Psychological Abstracts, 21:29). 


Myklebust, R., REMEDIAL READING 
FOR CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED 
HEARING, The Training School Bulletin, 
43:170-177, January, 1947. 


Nance, S., DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 
APHASIA CHILDREN, Journal 
Speech Disorders, 1946. 


Although symptoms language dis- 
orders inchildren from 
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those found adult aphasics, certain cases 
defective language development are be- 
lieved due cortical pathology and are 
accordingly diagnosed aphasia. Differ- 
ential diagnosis required ruling out 
causes mental retardation, hearing dis- 
ability, lack stimulation, lack motiv- 
ation, and emotional traumata. 
tematic examination procedure de- 
scribed, consisting case history ques- 
tionnaire check stimulation, motiv- 
ation, and emotional problems; 
crimination technique with audiometer 
for testing hearing children whose 
language development seriously retard- 
ed; and modified intelligence test. The 
latter consists nonverbal items 
sented pantomime, items requiring 
language comprehension but expression, 
and items both comprehension 
and use language. Differential diag- 
noses the basis various score pat- 
terns this test are discussed. (W. 
Wilke, New York University. Psychological 
Abstracts, 21:18). 


Potter, K., VISIBLE SPEECH, American 
Annals the Deaf, 91:447-452, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 


This article consists introductory and 
stration Steinberg and George 
Kopp the research being done the 
University Michigan Speech Clinic and 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories with 
visible speech and the speech translator. 


The January issue the Volta Re- 
view devoted discussions the 
better use impaired hearing with par- 
ticular emphasis locating, using, and car- 
ing for hearing aids. The following articles 
are particularly important: 


Hudgins, V., TESTING THE PERFORM- 
ANCE HEARING AIDS, Volta Re- 
view, 49:5, January, 1947. 


Johnson, AUDIOMETRIC TESTING 
HEARING AIDS, Volta Review, 49:7, 
January, 1947. 


Timberlake, WHAT NEW THE 
HEARING AID FIELDS? Volta Review, 
49:16, January, 1947. 


Harris, Grace, ACOUSTIC TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR SEVERELY DEAF CHIL- 
DREN, Volta Review, 49:29, January, 1947. 
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(Continued from page 
final payment was made upon recommendation Dr. Dunlop and ap- 


proval the delegate assembly session Ottawa. Funds for this pur- 
pose came from three sources, namely, Council membership fees, balances 
from conventions, and from voluntary donations instituted Dr. John 
Lee, during his Council presidency, and administered Mr. Richard 
Hungerford New York. Forty-two chapters and thirteen individuals, 
reported the October, 1944, Journal, contributed total $975.15 
this cause. The total cost, which covered only the original cash investment 
made establishing the Journal, amounted $2030.00. 

The Council can proud having completed this transaction, which, 
few years ago, looked like the impossible. The Journal excellent 
publication with editor and editorial board that are doing grand job, 
without compensation, requiring many hundreds hours annually. How- 
ever, this situation temporary good fortune that can not last indefinite- 
ly, and which, therefore, should corrected while there opportunity 
doing it. 

our plan “to meet” you again next month through the pages the 
Journal for another “chat” about Council and Chapter affairs. hope 
you will with us. 

President 


CALENDAR COMING EVENTS National Society for the Prevention 
1947-48 Blindness Conference, Hotel Ra- 
Fourth Governors’ Conference Ex- disson, Minneapolis .... April 5-7 
ceptional Children, Springfield, Annual Meeting, International Coun- 
nois October 24 cil of Exceptional Children, Fort 
Occupational Therapy Convention Cor- Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
onado, California, Hotel Del Cor- ..... April 25-28 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults Annual Convention, STATEMENT OWNERSHIP AND 
Salle Hotel, Chicago.......... MANAGEMENT 
Of Journal of Exceptional Children, published 
i : Michigan, as required by the act of Congress, ! 
National Hearing Week ............ March 1933, for 1947. 
Publisher, International Council for Exceptional 


November 9-15 Children, a Department of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Illinoi onf. ren n E Editor, Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
C Spec al du Managing Editor, Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, 
cation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago... Michigan 
; Business Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, ' 
Owner, International Council for Exceptional 
1948 Institute on Corrective and Re- Children, A Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association; President, Harley Z. Wooden, 


j ity Flint, Michigan; Recording Secretary, Paul H. 
medial Reading, Temple University Voelker, Detroit, Michigan; Treasurer-Manager, 


ies h — 26 “es Bondholders, mortagees, or other security hold- 
/ ers, none 
Mic 1gan Conference on xceptiona BEULAH ADGATE, Business Manager 
; © worn to and _ subscribe efore me this 14th 
Children, Hayes Hotel, Jackson... 


My commission expires March 13, 1950 
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CHAPTER 
California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association, New Haven 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 
Washington Chapter 
Florida 
Jacksonville Chapter 
Miami Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Alton Chapter 
Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Chicago West Suburban Chapter, Cicero 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Normal, Bloomington Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
Springfield, 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maine 
Bangor Chapter 
Greater Portland Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Bay City Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
North Metropolitan Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Pontiac Chapter 
Sault International, Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 


Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


Minneapolis Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 


Nebraska 


Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Central New York Chapter, Syracuse 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Schenectady Chapter 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Greater Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
London Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Chapter 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Austin Chapter 
Fort Worth Chapter 
Houston Chapter 
Northeast Texas Chapter 
San Antonio Chapter 
South West Texas College Chapter, 
San Marcos 
Texas State Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond Lac Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


and 


THE JOURNAL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ANNOUNCE 


AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Coronado, California, November 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS, Annual Convention, LaSalle Hotel, 


NATIONAL HEARING WEEK, November 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE SPECIAL EDUCATION, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 


